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In speaking before the North Atlantic sectior 
Rural of the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
Electrical neers, Mr. W. C. Kreuger, Extension Specialist 
Business in Rural Electrification at Rutgers University 
(N. J.), said: 

“Rural business presents the greatest single sales field in 
America for electric power and equipment, and in general. 
utilities have come to regard it as the next step in the 

mansion of their business. Six years ago most were 
scoffing, then they were skeptical, then doubtful, apathetic, 
curious, interested, optimistic, enthusiastic and now many 
are following an aggressive program of rural electrification. 
Line extension policies have become more liberal, line costs 
have been reduced, but it is still a problem to reach the 
scattered farms.” 

Thus, in a few words, Mr. Krueger has sized up the 
progress in rural electrification. 

Power companies are beginning to find, in increasing 
numbers, that farm service nets a real profit. As time goes 
on and new electric equipment is made available to the 
farmer, rural customers will become more and more in 
demand. 

Rural electrification cannot develop on a sound basis any 
faster than the development of farm equipment suitable for 
electric drive. And in this connection real progress has 
been made during the past two or three years in providing 
farm equipment which is proving satisfactory 
new form of power. 

But there is plenty of room for development. The sooner 
this development work is accomplished, the earlier will the 


few remaining problems incidental to rural electrification 


be solved. 
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Electric Power for 


Grinding Feed 


Turns Waste Into Profit 


By RALpH PRATER 


Prater Pulverizer 


HE total value of all farm 

products now runs around 
12,985 million dollars. Of that to- 
tal value 7,300 million dollars is 
represented by the value of animal 
products, the balance of 5,685 mil- 
lion being the total value of all 
other farm crops, including cotton, 
tobacco, and forest products. Bet- 
ter than 56 per cent of all this 
farm wealth is beef, pork, dairy 
and poultry products. 

Fifty-six per cent of the farm- 
ers’ inconte derived from the con- 
version of feed into animal prod- 
ucts. This is) a manufacturing 
process affording electricity its 
greatest opportunity on the farm. 

In 1927 the value of the raw 
material or crops processed into 
animal products was 3,581 millions 
of dollars, or approximately one- 
half the total value of animal 
products represented by the value 
of crops or raw material used in 
their “manufacture.” 


A Vital Factor 

Any process effecting a material 
gain in the quantity of animal 
products produced from a given 
amount of raw material is most 
vital to the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

I do not like the expression gen- 
erally used that feed grinding will 
save 15 to 25 per cent of the 
amount of feed required. Let’s put 
that statement in a better form and 
say that a 10 to 20 per cent in- 
crease in the production of animal 
products ean be effected by the 
grinding of feed. 

The long educational campaign 
to teach the farmer the value of 
grinding has had its effect. We 
seldom have to spend time and 
money telling a farmer that it 
pays to grind. He is vitally inter- 


Company, Chicago. 


ested in that 5 or 10 or 20 per 
cent to be gained by the process. 

Another factor entering into the 
general acceptance of feed grind- 
ing as a standard practice is the 
increased value of land and higher 
labor costs. There is no longer an 
abundance of cheap feed. The his- 
tory of the sale of feed grinding 
equipment in past years has been 
that big feed crops meant poor 
sales. With a good crop the farmer 
felt that he didn't need to bother 
with grinding, since he had all the 
feed he needed, anyway, but con- 
ditions are changing rapidly. We 
have a better business man to deal 
with now. He has seen great in- 
dustries grow and prosper because 
they were able to utilize all the 
waste, to get the benefit of every 
fractional part of their raw ma- 
terial. Do you know that 87 cents 
out of every dollar of packers 
products goes right back to the 
farmer as the purchase price of his 
animals? The great packing in- 
dustry carries on its business of 
preparing, distributing, and_ sell- 
ing its products on 13 per cent 
gross. The packer has seen to it 
that the farmer knows this. Great 
chains of stores selling the very 
products the farmer raises operate 
on margins of 15 to 17 per cent. 


Key to Farm Prosperity 

The intelligent preparation and 
feeding of the crops converted into 
animal products is the key to farm 
prosperity. No other factor, not 
even the price of wheat or cotton, 
has one-half the bearing on_ his 
well being. 

There is no more important 
piece of equipment on the farm 
than the grinder. It has not re- 
ceived the publicity of the tractor 
largely because it is inexpensive, 
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but a farmer cannot earn as much 
with tractor-drawn over _horse- 
drawn implements as he can on 
that same farm by grinding feed 
instead of not grinding feed. 

You have heard a lot about the 
combine-harvester in the last few 
years and rightly so. It is a won- 
derful machine. But even if every 
farmer on the high lines could use 
one, they would not make any 
greater reduction in the cost of 
producing one dollar's worth of 
wheat than they can make in the 
cost of producing one dollar’s 
worth of animal products through 
the simple and inexpensive process 
of grinding their feed. 

Grinding a Major Task 

Prosperous farms mean better 
sales of electrical equipment and 
more K.W.H.’s per farm. The 
difference between prosperity and a 
bare living is less than 10 per cent. 
Much more than 10 per cent is be- 
ing wasted on farms through par- 
tial utilization of the crops already 
being produced and on which the 
cost of production has been paid. 
The power company renders no 
greater service to farmers than to 
aid them in getting full value out 
of every dollar’s worth of their 
raw product. Feed grinding is a 
major task, it is one of the most 
adaptable to the electrification of 
the farm, and no part of the farm- 
ing operation will pay better divi- 
dends than grinding with a small 
electric motor. 

Use the electrified grinder as the 
entering wedge in your farm pro- 
gram—let it teach the farmer the 
value of electricity on his farm, 
and complete electrification will in- 
evitably follow. 


Rochester, N. Y., New 
Home of Delco- 
Light Co. 


With three hundred cars of tools 
and plant machinery rolling from 
Dayton to Rochester, the complete 
staff of Delco-Light sales execu- 
tives stopped in Chicago long 
enough, April 16-17, on their way 
to the “Flower City,” to set a new 
record for conventions in this 
branch of rural electrification ac- 
tivity. 

At the Stevens Hotel headquar- 
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ters and the Eighth St. Theatre, 
which was used with special scen- 
ery for the business sessions, over 
1,200 ‘Red Feather” salesmen 
from all parts of the country—and 
beyond—gave the meeting an inter- 
national aspect. H. W. Arnold, 
general manager of the company, 
and C. C. Whistler, his assistant 
in charge of sales, conducted a 
program of instruction and enter- 
tainment which was __ typically 

“D/L” in its elaborate staging 
and practical value. Lighting, run- 
ning water and cooking with the 
new Delcogas were dramatized 
from every angle that might help 
inspire the men in the audience to 
greater effort. 

Among the new units in the 
Delco line, Mr. Whistler presented 
a 225-gallon D/L water system 
with 15-gallon tank to sell at 
$95.00; another 225-gallon equip- 
ment with 30-gallon all-galvanized 
tank to sell at $108.00; a 2,000- 
gallon pump for suburban estates 
and country clubs to sell at $416.00; 
a new 800-watt fully automatic 
Delco-Light plant to sell at 
$315.00, and a new Septic Tank 
to sell at $38.00. A special drive 
is to be made this year for the bat- 
tery replacement business of pres- 
ent Delco plant owners. 

E. A. Halbleib, president of 
Northeast Appliance Corporation, 
whose large factory at Rochester 
will now be used for making all 
Delco products, and his executive 
associates, were guests of the con- 
vention. The move to Rochester 
releases needed factory space at 
Dayton to Frigidaire Corp., an- 
other General Motors subsidiary, 
and the advantages of the change 
were demonstrated by several other 
speakers and a showing of special 
motion pictures. 

From the Chicago convention, 
in addition to Messrs. Arnold and 
Whistler, Tom Glass, sales man- 
ager of the Delco-Light Division; 
H. L. Patterson, sales manager of 
the pump division; C. J. Hatch, 
sales manager of Delcogas; Sam 
Ballard, advertising manager, and 
their assistants “moved” directly 
to the new headquarters at Roches- 
ter. J. E. Waggoner is Director 
of Public Relations of the above 
company. 
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Kansas Farmers Are Buying 
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Electricity 


By A. 


Rural Service Engineer, 


ANSAS Gas and Electric 

Company, operating in South- 
eastern Kansas, contributes to the 
well being of its farm patrons by 
making their life more attractive 
and enjoyable. We now have ten 
men working with the farmers 
showing them where it is to their 
advantage to use electric power 
and also selling them equipment 
which the Company feels the 
farmers are justified in buying. 

We have spent’ considerable 
money in installing meters and 
keeping records on different pieces 
of equipment. Display booths have 
been maintained at the community 
fairs and carnivals where the 
farmer may see the equipment 
and ask questions concerning his 
electrical problems. Approximately 
1,000 copies of the magazine, 
“Electricity on the Farm,” are 
sent our farmers each month. 

It seems to be necessary for the 
power companies to pioneer any 
new piece of electric equipment. 
After the public has been sold on 
the idea of using the equipment it 
is always easy to get some one to 
merchandise it. We have a small 


Loyp 


Kansas Gas and Electric Co. 


feed grinder mounted on a trailer 
along with a 5H.P. portable motor 
and dust collector so that it is pos- 
sible to take the equipment to the 
farmer and show him that this mill 
with a 5 H.P. motor will do all the 
grinding that there is to do on 
the average farm. Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company is interested in 
selling the feed grinder only to 
the extent of introducing this size 
of grinder and this also gives a 
means of demonstrating the prac- 
ticability and economy of electric 
power. 

A great deal of effort is also 
being put forth with very good 
success in convincing the farmer 
that the electric brooders are safer, 
more easily cared for, and can be 
operated as economically as other 
types of brooders. It is a mis- 
taken idea with many people that 
an electric brooder must be oper- 
ated in a warm room. One com- 
pany manufacturing electric brood- 
ers states in their advertisement 
that their brooders should be oper- 
ated in cold rooms to give proper 
ventilation. All of the brooders 
sold by us are used in rooms 





Feed mill and 5 H. P. motor which are used for demonstration 


purposes mounted for transportation 
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An electrically equipped farm kitchen on the William Eckles 
Farm near Douglas, Kansas 


which have no outside source of 
heat. 

One piece of equipment which 
very few people know about and 
yet meets with the approval of the 
farmer when given a trial is the 
electric fly trap. Mr. E. G. Wil- 
bur of near Wichita purchased one 
about the first of August, 1929, 
and caught approximately seven 
gallons of flies from that time un- 
til the end of the season. He made 
the statement that he was positive 
he had fewer flies than his neigh- 
bors and that he believed if he 
had used it from the first of the 





season that he would have been 
practically free of this pest. 

Mrs. A. Shepherd, who has lived 
on the same farm near Wichita for 
53 years, said: “If I could have 
had electricity in my home 20 
years ago I would be a young 
woman today. I would not do with- 
out an electric refrigerator. They 
are wonderful. I would economize 
in other ways rather than be with- 
out such a convenience.” Mrs. 
Shepherd also has an_ electric 
range, electric water pump, elec- 
tric washing machine, electric 
brooder as well as many other ap- 


ett, 


Demonstration Equipment Ready for Action 
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pliances. Speaking of electrical 
equipment, she said: “The initial 
cost of such equipment Seems large, 
but it is the best investment a 
farmer can make because of the 
great saving in labor and money.” 

The farmers in the territory 
served by us are very well sold on 
the conveniences and advantages of 
electric refrigerators and cooking. 
In Sedgwick County approximately 
25% of the farm customers are 
range users. 

1929 Shows Gain 

Kansas Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has increased the number of 
1arm customers they serve at least 
35% during the year of 1929 and 
due to the fact that the larger dis- 
tribution system makes more farms 
available should do even better 
during the year 1930. Our cus- 
tomers are constantly increasing 
the use of electricity to their ad- 
vantage by adding equipment from 
which they derive beneficial re- 
turns. 


Reports Good Farm 
Business 


At 42.4% increase in kilowatt 
hour consumption, 47.6% increase 
in gross avenue, and $26,603.77 
worth of appliances sold to farm 
customers during the first three 
months of 1930 is the progress re- 
port from Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois rural lines. Com- 
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pared with the records for the 
same quarter of 1928 and 1929, the 
results of having rural service men 
specially trained for this work and 
executive backing of their activi- 
ties make a striking picture of 
what can be accomplished. 


Farm Customers Increasing 

So far, the company has signed 
up 661 new farm customers out 
of the 2,500 quota set for this year, 
107 of them with electric ranges 
already installed. Richard Boon- 
stra, agricultural engineer in 
charge of the farm electrification 
department, states that the total 
load added and_ contracted is 
2,108.84 KW., and the total es- 
timated yearly gross revenue $45,- 
000. The company had 5,161 farm 
customers as of March 1, 1930, 
and the record new business for 
the first quarter was accomplished 
despite the blizzards that blocked 
even main highways of the terri- 
tory. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
represented by Frank J. Zink, was 
host to the rural service depart- 
ment on occasion of their April 
monthly meeting. Electrifying 
poultry farms, electric cooking, co- 
operation with the engineering de- 
partment, and how it feels to be a 
new man on farm electrification 
were the subjects of short talks 
by members of Mr. Boonstra’s 
staff. Ralph Prater, of Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., led a discussion of 
feed grinding. 
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This complete model farmstead—fully electrified, of course—was displayed at the 

recent Illinois Rural Electrification Conference by Central Illinois Public Service 

Company. All the time and labor required to make such exhibits realistic are 
repaid by the crowds they attract 


Illinois to Connect 


4000 More Farms 


A SIGNIFICANT “conference 
on rural electrification” fea- 
tured the annual convention of the 
Illinois State Utilities Association 
at Springfield on March 20th. 
Sponsored by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, Home Bureau Federation, 
State Grange and State Electric 
Association, it brought together 
well over a thousand power com- 
pany executives and men and 
women active in farm leadership. 


Woman a Partner 


“If there is any place where 
the woman is a partner in the 
business, it is on the farm, and 
it is therefore difficult to separate 
the value of electricity between the 
farm home and the farm itself,” 
struck a key-note, in the address 
of Mrs. Henry Mies, president of 
the Illinois Home Pureau Feder- 
ation, that was discussed from 
every angle throughout the day by 
Dean Fred H. Rankin, Prof. E. J. 
Lehmann of the College of Agri- 
culture, Earl C. Smith, president 
of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, and an enthusiastic group 


This Year 


of county agents and other farm 
advisers. 

The utilities were represented 
on the program by John F. Gil- 
christ; J. Paul Clayton, vice-pres- 
ident Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice Co.; John G. Learned, vice- 
president Public Service Co. of 
North Illinois; J. E. Johnson, vice- 
president Illinois Power & Light 
Corp., and E. F. Kelly, executive 
manager Central Illinois Public 
Service. They left no doubt in the 
minds of those present regarding 
the desire of their companies to 
serve the agricultural interests of 
the state. Mr. Kelly pointed out 
that his company already has 5,200 
farm customers, and will add 1,000 
more during 1930. “We are al- 
ready serving all the small towns 
in our territory,” he said, “and 
realize our future business growth 
must come from the farmers. We 
also appreciate the fact that it is 
our responsibility to educate these 
new customers in the uses of our 
service before we can expect these 
rural lines to be self-sustaining.” 

Hon. Louis I. Emmerson, Gov- 
ernor of the state, took the plat- 














Through a clever arrangement of concealed lights, visitors to the fi 
Rural Electrification Conference s: saw this “Model Farm” at wavy eaten ae = 
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was carried out in a3. 











dusk. Reproduction of farm kt 


S near 


true to scale, with the silo filler, water pump, hay hoist and other electrical 


labor-savers all 


form at noon to stress the close 
relation of rural electrification to 
the “Future of Illinois” and ex- 
press his gratification that such a 
meeting assured further progress. 

Another feature of the confer- 
ence was the farm equipment ex- 
hibit assembled at the Hotel Le- 
land by J. F. McCarthy of Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co. In 
addition to elaborate displays by 
the power companies, the follow- 
ing manufacturers participated: 
Hurley Machine Co., Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co. Duro Co., 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Federal Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., John Lauson 
Mfg. Co., Babson Mfg. Co., Amer- 
ican Steel Products Co., Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Illinois Pump Ser- 


vice Co., DeLaval Separator Co., 
Edison, Westinghouse and Na- 


tional Lamp Works, and Electric- 
ity on the Farm. 


Wisconsin Valley Co. 
Holds “Rural Elec- 
trification Day” 


C. C. Bell, rural electrification 
manager for Wisconsin Valley 
Electric Co., at Wausau, Wis., re- 
ports that 350 farmers and their 
families attended a “Rural Elec- 
trification Day” meeting conduct- 
ed by his company on March 27th. 

County Agent William J. Ro- 
gan presided as chairman of the 
program, which included talks on 


in operation 


“Electric Barn Ventilation and 
Its Beneficial Results,” by Alex 
Trantow, Town of Maine; “Elec- 
tricity in the Farm Home,” by 
Mrs. R. R. Runke, Town of 
Maine; “Possibilities of Electric 
Power on the Farm,” by Prof. 
K. L. Hatch, assistant director of 
Agricultural Extension, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; “Filling the 
Silo by Electric Power,” by Har- 
ry Keller, Town of Eau Pleine; 
and “Water Supply Systems,” by 

. P. Schaenzer, University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Bell closed the 
meeting with a resume of rural 
electrification progress in Mara- 
thon County, and a number of 
prizes were awarded. 

Short Course Plans 

At a recent meeting of the In- 
diana Rural Service Committee it 
was decided that the Fourth An- 
nual Short Course on Rural Elec- 
trification will be held in October 
at the Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

An announcement from the Wis- 
consin Committee on the Applica- 
tion of Electricity to Agriculture 
states that their Third Annual Ru- 
ral Electrification Conference will 
also be held in October, at the 
University of Wisconsin, probably 
during the week of October 13th. 

The exact dates of these meet- 
ings and the tentative programs 
will be published as soon as avail- 
able. 
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Bob’s Page 


Devoted to Merchandising of Electrical 
Equipment in Rural Communities 


Conducted by Robt. J. Fulton 








Helps for the Housewife 


A genius once invented a mouse 
trap. But, the world did not beat 
a pathway to his door—for house- 
wives had pet cats that caught 
some mice—did the job fairly well. 

Now the merchant who had 
these mouse traps for sale, finding 
that the good people did not come 
into buy, decided to go to the peo- 
ple and sell them. 

He knew that cats did not have 
to eat mice to be good pets and 
also that when Kitty had gorged 
on mice and slept, as cats will do, 
bold mice might even play with 
Kitty’s whiskers safely. But no 
matter how many mice the trap 
caught, it would always catch an- 
other. Having convinced the good 
housewife of this truth, the wise 
merchant had no difficulty in sell- 
ing a trap. However, mouse traps 
have not replaced Kitty as a pet. 

How many uses of electricity 
are your prospects taking advan- 
tage of? Are they content to use 
the Kitty, or are you awake and 
on your toes taking appliances to 
them and not waiting for them to 
come to you? 

o* * ok 

Electric servants in the realm 
of cooking have increased in num- 
ber and in the cleverness which 
they perform. An electric egg 
cooker takes care of the breakfast 
eggs and does them exactly as you 
wish. A toaster pops the toast up 
when done. A large toaster that 
will take care of four slices at 
once is a boon to the mother who 
is giving lunch to several chil- 
dren. 

Small portable stoves are ready 
to use at the table. Some of these 
are quite simple, composed of a 
hot plate with sturdy handles, 
while others have double boilers, 
frying pans and egg poachers as 
part of their utility. An electric 
griddle may be used for pancakes 


or eggs and bacon. With its fitted 
cover, all smell of cooking is elim- 
inated. Then there is that gen- 
eral favorite—the waffle iron. Waf- 
fles with syrup or honey are cer- 
tainly in demand, not only at 
breakfast, but at tea time also, 
especially Sunday evenings. 

Waterless cookers have engaged 
the attention of housewives for 
some time. Here again, silently 
and efficiently our electric servant 
will take care of an extra meal. 
The new cooker has two heats. 
You can place a roast, two vege- 
tables and a pudding in and leave 
it for the day. At dinner time the 
meal is thoroughly done and hot. 
The cooker is particularly recom- 
mended to the farm wife who has 
to help with the duties outside the 
home. Two other helpers in the 
work of preparing meals are the 
electric refrigerator and the beater. 
Ice machines are now year-round 
necessities, but they come in for 
special appreciation when warm 
days arrive. Electric beaters are 
made in a variety of modes. One 
can get a simple beater for may- 
onnaise, batter, eggs, etc. Also you 
can get more elaborate designs of 
beaters with attachments that will 
mix and stir and grind, etc. 


* * * 


With Spring at hand, other elec- 
tric helpers wiil be in demand. A 
kitchen ventilator is an important 
one of them. A_ small kitchen 
saves steps. In it, however, the 
odors of cooking become doubly 
oppressive and annoying. A venti- 
lator will carry these off, or re- 
versed, will bring in fresh air. 

Cool spring mornings can be 
tempered with an electric heater. 
Warmer days may be rendered 
bearable by the use of an elec- 
tric fan. In many other lines elec- 
tricity is a helpful servant. An 
electrically operated sewing ma- 
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chine is a thing of beauty and a 
joy to the busy woman. For house- 
cleaning there are vacyum sweep- 
ers. For cleaning clothes there are 
many kinds of washers. 


There is a big field for the 
dealer in electric washing ma- 
chines. About 6,700,000 electric 


washers are estimated to be in 
use in American homes today. The 
total indicates that about one-third 
of the 19,000,000 wired homes in 
the United States are equipped 
with washers, leaving some 12,- 
000,000 homes as a potential mar- 
ket for new sales, not counting the 
replacements. 

Small mangels as well as large 
ones take care of the ironing in 
their swift way. Electric irons, 
although in use for years, continue 
to be improved. 


* * a 


These are just a few of the 
many electric appliances that the 
progressive merchant can sell to 
the housewife. You can build up 

fine business in these small ap- 
plances. Next month we want to 
talk about the uses of the electric 
appliances for the farm outside of 
the home. 


Convention Dates 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION, NA- 
TIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AS- 
SOCIATION, at Hot Springs. Ark., 
May 6-9. S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio 


Public Service Co., 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION, NA- 
TIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AS- 
SOCIATION, at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, O., May 20-23. D. L. Gaski'l, 
Secretary, Greenville, O. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ENGINEERS, at Moline, IIl., 


San Antonio, Tex. 


June 16-19. Raymond Olney, Secre- 
tary, St. Joseph, Mich. 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AS- 


SOCIATION, at San Francisco, Calif., 
June 16-20. A. J. Marshall, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City 


INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK 
ASSOC TATION, at Detroit, Mich., 


Tuly 7-10. Reese V. Hicks, Managing 
Director, 322% Troost Ave.. Kansas 
City, Mo. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FARM 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
annual convention, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, TIIl., October 8-10. H. 
Sameit, Secretary, 608 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago, Til. 
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Chicago Has Lighting 
Institute 


NOTHER forward step in 

Chicago’s progress as _ the 
electrical center of the world was 
the opening of the Chicago Light- 
ing Institute on April 

The formal opening was in 
charge of Samuel Insull, Jr., fol- 
lowing a dinner at the Union 
League Club, at which Mr. Insull 
was the speaker. 

A Modern Laboratory 

Occupying the entire thirty-sixth 
and part of the thirty-seventh 
floors of the Civic Opera Building 
at 20 North Wacker Drive, the In- 
stitute is a modern laboratory in 
which all known forms of modern 
electric illumination can be dem- 
onstrated under actual working 
conditions. Members of the Insti- 
tute include practically all the elec- 
tric light and power utilities with 
neadquarters in Chicago, and man- 
ufacturers and_ distributors of 
lighting equipment. Its service to 
persons interested in illumination 
will be free. 

For the demonstration of proper 
home lighting, a complete six-room 
apartment has been installed, fully 
equipped and furnished so that the 
possibilities of modern illumination 
and electric appliance use can be 


shown. The apartment includes a 
living room, bed room, dining 
room, kitchen, bath and laundry, 


and in every detail the comfort, 
health and convenience of the fam- 
ily have been considered. 

Many Interesting Features 

One of the leading features of 
the Institute is a two-story audi- 
torium seating 225 persons. Other 
buildings in the cross-section of a 
model city represent various types 
of stores and shops, and all will 
demonstrate the fundamentals of 
electric advertising applicable to 
various types of merchandise. On 
the stage directly in front of the 
model citv is a park, with a foun- 
tain on which can be thrown light- 
ing effects of startling beauty. 

An industrial lighting room ad- 
joins the theatre. This is a work- 
shop where the visitor can actually 
work at a bench or lathe, under 
various combinations of lighting, 
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to determine which best promotes 
efficiency. 

In the outdoor lighting fixture 
room are shown floodlighting and 
electric advertising, as well as a 
display of street lighting of vari- 
ous types and intensities. Rural 
highway lighting and traffic sig- 
nals have a separate corner 

Farm lighting and farm appli- 
ances occupy another room, with 
a complete installation of ultra 
yiolet ray equipment for treating 
chickens and many “Model Farm” 
electric appliances in actual oper- 
ation. School room also has a sep- 
arate exhibit, and there are numer- 
ous special exhibits. 

The public will be welcomed at 
the Institute at any time. Closely 
adjoining it are the Electric As- 


sociation, on the 38th floor of the 
Civic Opera Building, and _ the 
Electric Club on the 39th. The 


lounge and dining room facilities 
of the Electric Association will be 
available to all guests at the “City 
of Light.” 
Officers of the 


Lighting Insti- 


tute are: E. W. Lloyd, president; 
John G. Learned, vice-president ; 
and O. R. Hogue, secretary-treas- 


urer. Ralph Raymond is managing 
director and E. D. Tillson is tech- 
nical director. 





“When a man does not know 
to what port he is steering, no 
wind is favorable.” 

Seneca. 
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Iowa Company Gets 
Rural Service Truck 


To Be Used by Meter Readers and 
Salesmen Covering Farm Districts 


The Clinton, Davenport & Mus- 
catine Railway Company of Dev- 
enport, lowa, recently put into 
service a truck for the exclusive 
use of the meter readers and sales- 
man covering the rural sections 
between Davenport and Clinton 
and between Davenport and Mus- 
catine, which territory is covered 
by the above company. 

The interior of the truck is fitted 


with cabinets sufficiently large to 
carry small appliances such as 
lamps, repair parts, etc. The re- 


maining space is large enough to 
accommodate an electric stove, 
washing machine, hammer mill, 
chore motor and any of the other 
ordinary pieces of electrical equip- 
ment used on the farm. 

The truck is painted in the 
standard colors of the company, 
the main body being bright yel- 
low; the wheels, top, upper part 
of hood and side band are ver- 
million, while the narrow beading 
is in black. 

By placing this truck in service 
it is believed the effectiveness of 
the rural service of the company 
will be greatly increased. 





Rural Service Truck of the Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine 
Railway Company and Rural Serviceman, James Pierce 
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Chopped Hay Proves 
Economical 


By C. W. 


GEIGER 


HETHER it pays to grind 

grains and to chop forage 
hay for cattle feed is a question 
hard to answer at present, Prof. 
W. M. Regan of the University 
of California animal husbandry 
division told members of the agri- 
cultural engineering short course 
recently. The reply will vary so 
much, he said, with the different 
kind or classes of feeds and may 
be greatly influenced by such fac- 
tors as price, available storage fa- 
cilities, the amount to be fed, etc., 
that no answer can be given ex- 
cept through a study of each in- 
dividual case. 

“In this ‘day and age’,” said 
Professor Regan, “the grains that 
are fed-to livestock are quite gen- 
erally crushed either by complete 
grinding or by rolling. The outer 
coats of seeds are resistant to sol- 
vents, their purpose being to pro- 
tect the seeds from external influ- 
Whole grains, especially 
which are greedy 


ences. 
with animals 





This electrical plant cuts hay and lifts 
it by means of an air blower to a loft 
from where it is dropped . through 

chutes 


to feeding stalls below. 
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feeders and are on full food, pass 
through the digestive juices, Cer. 
tainly the digestibility of very 
hard seeds like rice, sorghums, 
and certain weed seeds is increased 
by grinding. 

“It is quite the common practice 
in California, especially in the in- 
terior valley, to feed the cows 
their hay in racks under open 
sheds or in corrals, keeping the 
hay before them at all times. Data 
collected here indicated that under 
such feeding, from 15 to 20 per 
cent more hay was wasted by it 
being pulled from the racks and 
trampled underfoot when uncut hay 
was fed. In the case of chopped 
hay there was very little wasted, 
Also, the stems were completely 
eaten when the hay was chopped. 
Considerable refuse resulted from 
the feeding of unchopped hay, the 
amount being inversely propor- 
tional to the quality of the hay. 
Even when a poor quality was fed 
in the cut form, it was completely 
consumed. 

“Many 
conducted 


experiments have been 
to determine what ef- 
fects, if any, grinding and chop- 
ping hay and stover have upon 
their nutritive values. The evi- 
dence is conflicting. It is doubtful 
that the digestibility of hay fed to 
ruminants is materially affected 
by chopping or grinding. The fol- 
lowing advantages, however, may 
result from this practice: Less hay 
is wasted: it is more completely 
consumed; it is more economical 
of space and often is less expen- 
sive to ship.” 

Summing up the situation, Pro- 
fessor Regan gave these points on 
grinding and chopping feeds: 

Vhen grains with hard cover- 
ings are ground their digestibility 
is increased. 

A more uniform concentrate 
mixture is obtained by using 
ground instead of whole grains. 

The chopping of silage crops ig 
essential to their preservation in! 
the silo. 

The chopping or grinding of hay 
or stover does not materially af- 
fect nutritive value. 

Chopped hay is economical of 
storage space, requiring about one- 
third the space needed for a given 
weight of loose, unchopped hay. 
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NOW READY 


Three New Series 


Not Connected With 

Any Other Firm 

Using the Name 
“‘Universal”’ 









ELECTRIC PLANT 
4 The Flexifour—114, 3, 4, and 5 KW > 
> The SuperFour—71¢ and 10 KW e 
4 The Six Cylinder Series—10, 15, and 20 KW » 


Unprecedented smoothness of operation assured by perfect balance of reciprocat- 
ing and retating parts. All units carefully balanced. Full pressure lubrication 
throughout. All adjustments and repairs facilitated through great accessibility. 
Available in both marine and standard types. Catalogues upon request. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


202 Harrison Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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BROWER’S VIOLET LIGHT Blue Ribbon 
BRO ODER Electric Milker 





Bins “4 


Brower’s Electric ‘‘Save-All’’ fully auto- 
matic brooders raise from 10 to 20% more 
chicks. Less attention, labor, time. Many 
exclusive features. Galvanized steel, with 
asbestos-filled, heat-saving lining and 
metal warmth-deflector. Pilot bulb is vio- 
let; heating unit enclosed, guaranteed. 








Special thermometer. Brower’s heat con- rH a 
trol saves current. Shipped complete with A Portable Milker Requir 
card, nready fee, socket, Order direct, if ing No Installation 
a hurry, at ese prices. tate voltage. ‘ . ’ : 
day old chick cap $ 8.50 The “Blue Ribbon” is a self- 
hi 9.75 contained milker, requiring no 
4 4 pipe — or wr we » of 
y ind. t operates direct 
1000 day old chick cap. ....... 22.00 a ; 
Write for BIG CATALOG ‘showing over from the light socket of either 
350 items including Electric Storage high line or farm light plant. A 
Brood ers, reed izers, Alarms, Foun beautiful catalog and complete 
eaters, me witches, eating i i i e 
Elements, Automatic Controls, Oat — ny ly Fs = 


Sprouters, Egg Testers, and Sprayers. ‘ 
BROWER MFG. CO., Dept. 3538, Electric Products Corporation 


7 Bluff Ave., La Grange, Ill. 








Il. 
Do EALERS—Write’ for proposition. 
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Under the method of feeding 
that is prevalent in California the 
use of chopped or grotind hay re- 
sults in less waste and is more 
completely eaten than in the case 
with unchopped hay. 

It will usually pay to chop hay 
when it is high in price and to 
grind those grains that have hard 
coats. 

The accompanying photo shows 
a portable electrical plant that cuts 
hay and lifts it by means of an air 
blower to a loft from where it is 
dropped through chutes to feeding 
stalls below. The front of the 
wooden frame supporting the 
equipment is connected by chains 
to a two-wheel trailer and may be 
raised clear of the ground for 
transportation. 


Eastern Farmers are 
Reducing Drudgery 
By Georce T. Doip* 


BURLINGTON County, 
Jersey, is one of the most 
progressive farming communities 
in the United States. In value of 
its farm products, it ranks sixth 
among all the counties of the 
Nation, and its farmers are alive 
to every thing that increases 
production, cuts down expense and 
makes for greater efficiency. 

As might be expected under 
these circumstances, electricity is 
extensively used on Burlington 
farms and, believing that the 
opinion of those who have profited 
through its use will be of general 
interest everywhere, I put this 
question to two of Burlington 
County’s leading agriculturists : 

“What has electricity done for 
you and your neighbors, and to 
what extent do you intend to use 
it in the future?” 

Mr. Thomas Harvey of Colum- 
bus has a dairy farm, supporting 
a herd of some 175 pure bred 
Jerseys. He has shipped his milk 
to one concern for more than 
forty-five years and has _ never 
anaes a daily delivery. He uses 


New 


© ion Public Service Electrie and 


gas Company, N. f. 
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electricity on his farm for lighting 
his house and farm buildings; for 


pumping water, both for house use 
and for use in the cow barn, where 
each cow has its own drinking cup; 
for refrigerating milk as well as 
the household food supply; for 
operating motors used in driving 
straw, wood and ensilage cutting 
machines, for operating feed con- 
veyors and other purposes. 


Dairymen Realize Advantages 


Mr. Harvey is entirely satisfied 
with electricity as a farm aid and 
his prediction is that both small and 
large dairy farmers are beginning 
more fully to realize the advant- 
ages of electric service, and that 
irrespective of original investment 
required, they will come to regard 
electric service as a means of sav- 
ing time and money. 

Mr. Sherman Borden is Presi- 
dent of the Burlington County 
Agricultural Society and is active 
in farm cooperation work through- 
out southern New Jersey. He is 
one of the country’s largest fruit 
and truck growers and his farm is 
a model of what a farm should be. 

Mr. Borden says: “Electricity 
on the farm is a Godsend, and I 
simply could not do without it. It 
is here when I want it, Sunday 
night or Monday morning, and 
even during the busy season, when 
we work night and day to make 
our fruit shipments on time, it does 
not tire, get out of order, or quit 
and go to town. In_ substituting 
motor driven fruit graders and 
other apparatus for manual labor 
the results have been far beyond 
what I ever expected. ‘ 

“T read the very interesting arti- 
cles in Electricity on the Farm 
and have taken particular notice 
that it is often possible to motorize 
the farmers’ present equipment 
with but little added expense. | 

“Of course, as you know, in 
addition to lighting in my home, 
we use electricity for cooking, 
washing and mangle ironing, clean- 
ing and a lot of other jimracks 
that the folks use. In fact, Christ- 
mas Eve I was quite surprised to 
find that my boy had lighted up 
with colored lamps a cedar tree we 
have on the lawn.” 
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Indexes for 


Volumes 


I and II 


COMPLETE index 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 





of Electricity on 
the Farm (both Volumes 
I and II) has been| 
printed and copies will 
be furnished to any one 
interested upon request. 


And why not make it 
easy to find what you 
want by keeping each 
year’s issues together in 
a binder? We have a 
special one with the 
words ELECTRICITY ON 
THE Farm printed in 
gold ink on the cover. 
The cost is only $1.50 


Please address your re- 
quests either for the free 
index or the binders tv 
Book Department Edi- 
tor, Case- Shepperd- 
Mann Pub. Corp., 24 
West 40th St., New 
York City. 
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Let Us Tell You 
How to Make 
a Real Profit! 





aeRO 
Backed by the _ highest 
quality, and advertising 
that is reaching seven 
million farmers month 


after month, dealers all 
over the world are making 
a real profit selling Uni- 
versal Farm Light Bat- 
teries. They are used with 
any plant. 


Send for our latest catalog 
No. 75F, and prices 





UNIVERSAL 


BATTERY COMPANY 
3414 S. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Batteries for Every Parse 
and Purpose 


Automobile—Radio—Farm Light 
Parts for all makes of Batteries 
Shop Equipment 
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The new MON-O-SYSTEM sets 
new standard of values in lower price range. You 
opportunity to meet competition on its own ground— 
oifer more for the money 
— quality means profits not spent on Service 
calls. 

Cap. 250 gal. per hr. Oversize a gal.—alj 
for only $80.00. Get Catafog E at o 


THE MONARCH ENGINEERING CO, 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Farmers are Thirsty! 


Yes, thirsty for electric service and the com- 
forts and advantages it will bring them. 
Despite the fact that central stations are ex- 
tending their lines rapidly and adding 100,000 
farmers and more to their lines every year, 
there are still millions of farmers that can’t get 
service for some years yet. 

Are you equipped to sell electric service to these 
prospects. There is a type of Home Lighting 
Plant to meet every farmer’s requirements. 
Use the coupon on the inside back cover, list- 
ing types on which you'd like data. 


A. Engine Driven Sets 

B. Water Wheel Driven Sets 
C. Wind Mill Driven Sets 

D. Storage Batteries for Plants 


This coupon is for your convenience 











